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THE PRIMARY PROBLEM FOR AN EMPIRICAL 
THEOLOGY. Ill 



A. CLINTON WATSON 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 



In a previous article 1 I have pointed out that the inveterate 
mechanistic-mystical dilemma, which seems to be the crux of the 
religious problem, especially as it presents itself today under the gen- 
eral antithesis of the religious and the scientific view of the world, 
now, with Bergson's treatment before us, demands the follow- 
ing formulation: First, how shall we understand the underlying 
unity of the mind's operations which give us on the one hand a 
mystical and on the other a mechanistic interpretation of the world, 
since we cannot be content to leave these two antithetical types of 
mental operation in a hopeless dualism ? Bergson's theory of the 
original bifurcation of instinct and intellect in the evolutionary 
process whereby the Elan vital creates its way through the resistance 
of matter has suggested that probably a more adequate psycho- 
logical examination of the contrasted operations of intuition and 
intellect would make unnecessary the "subtle metaphysic" which 
Bergson proposes as an explanation of the ultimate unity of these 
two types of experience. 

In the second place, how shall we understand the underlying 
linkage between our intellectual cognitions and the material world 
with which they, in exact science, so successfully deal ? (This phase 
of the problem is dealt with in Bergson's theory of "inversion," 
which holds that "intellectuality and materiality have been con- 
stituted in detail by reciprocal adaptation.") 2 Assuming that the 
organic solidarity of intuition and intellect could be revealed by 
psychology, how can this organically unitary knowledge-activity 
be seen as linked up inseparably with the whole substructure of our 

1 The American Journal of Theology, XXII (July), 1918. 
i Creative Evolution, p. 186. 
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experienced world ? for linked up in some intimate fashion it cer- 
tainly is, upon the testimony of common sense, the exact sciences, 
and the whole realistic tendency in philosophy. If, now, such link- 
age could at last be brought to light by psychological analysis, there 
would then appear a real continuum embracing what realism would 
call the "independent reality," our mechanical-mathematical cog- 
nitions thereof, and our mystical interpretation of the whole. In 
other words, the ancient dilemma would be resolved, for there would 
no longer be a question as to which is more true, our mechanical 
or our mystical interpretations of "reality," but only as to what 
sort of interpretation carries reality farthest in its unfolding through 
human reconstruction. Or, to put it otherwise, we would no longer 
orient human interpretation as apposed, in its double aspect, to 
"reality," but rather as existing in the living midst of that reality, 
a dynamic integral part thereof. 

So much for a condensed statement of the problem. The next 
question is, Can psychology give us an answer as trustworthy as the 
results of scientific investigation in other fields ? If our theology 
is to be truly empirical, it must work with scientific tools. Cer- 
tainly the progress of experimental psychology in recent years 
should encourage us to hope that the questions suggested above 
may find at last adequate scientific treatment. Though the experi- 
mental method as applied to cognitional and allied forms of con- 
scious experience is still in a somewhat chaotic condition, it is 
certainly becoming more and more an exact science, and to it we 
must look for the assured results which dialectic and speculation 
have failed to furnish. 

Probably such an inquiry as is here suggested would deal with 
such points as the following: What are the various stages and 
factors in the perceptual and conceptual apprehensions of motion 
as they approximate toward the mechanistic or the mystical types 
respectively? Probably analysis will show that there are three 
broad ways in which motion as such is denuded of mystical mean- 
ing: (a) the evaporation, so to speak, of immediate emotional inter- 
est through mere familiarity; (b) the same result through a long 
regressus of causal explanations, that is, the de-dynamizing of the 
immediately perceived motion through more or less remote con- 
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ceptual forms of movement or change; (c) the assignment of a 
supernatural cause, robbing the motion thus of its intrinsic interest. 
The opposite tendency will probably be seen to comprise such 
factors as these: (a) the enhancement of emotional appraisal 
through the relevance of the motion in question to vital and 
instinctive interests; (b) the tendency to clothe the motion or 
movements alluded to with "tertiary" qualities through the inevi- 
tably stimulated kinaesthetic imagery and sensations; (c) the rein- 
forcement of such a tendency by the social imagery which these 
emotional and kinaesthetic factors usually arouse through vague 
association. 

Again, what are the stages and factors in the two opposite tend- 
encies which center, in unstable equilibrium, so to speak, in the 
quantity-quality perceptions which bulk so large in common expe- 
rience, especially the visual and tactual kinaesthetic complexes with 
their spatial and other components, the stuff of "primary" and 
"secondary" qualities? Probably, in the one, the abstracting 
function of attention will be found to be the controlling factor, 
while in the other the feeling-tones and the emotional elements into 
which they so readily pass or with which they fuse will be the most 
important point for study. 

Again, how do the imagery and reactions appropriate to our 
contact with the physical environment become complicated with the 
imagery and reactions appropriate to our contact with the social 
environment, and vice versa ? How, in its many phases or degrees, 
does personal feeling wax and wane as we adjust ourselves to the 
people about us, displacing, as it waxes, the nonpersonal or mere 
thing-ieeling, and reinforcing itself with the latter as it wanes ? And 
how, on the other hand, does the nonpersonal feeling, the thing- 
attitude, wax and wane, with its varying personal feeling comple- 
mentation, as we adjust ourselves to the inanimate objects and 
animals about us ? Obviously habit and novelty, the thwarting or 
forwarding of our activities by the objects of our environment, 
directness and indirectness of interest — -such factors are here of 
great importance. 

More specifically the two categories of causation and purpose 
will be in special need of such a psychological examination. Instead 
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of two conceptions of causation, the anthropopathic notion, com- 
posed mostly of the " feeling of effort, " and the mathematical notion 
of "function," are there many vaguely different, intermediate sorts 
of conception ? A careful examination will probably discover that 
there are. What are they, and under what conditions do they 
arise ? And how many varieties of fmalistic conception are there, 
and how does the mind pass through the various stages, from the 
crudest anthropoteleism to what Bergson would call "radical final- 
ism"? What are the situations in which the various types are 
elicited ? And, again, what light can this sort of psychological 
approach throw upon the whole matter of "existence" and "value" ? 
Are these, also, but foci, so to speak, around which the ellipse of 
conscious experience swings, "value" judgments and attitudes 
always tinged, though sometimes in the minutest degree, with the 
"existence" quality, "existence" judgments and perceptions 
always colored, though sometimes also in slight degree, by the 
"value" factor? And if so, what, once more, are the various 
determining conditions of the proportions of the elements in the 
complex ? 

For the present I can only express my conviction that such a 
method of approach is as promiseful as it is necessary and would 
prove not only an entirely new but an extremely important factor 
in any adequate statement of the religious situation; for it would 
doubtless make clear what, since Kant's time, men have more or 
less dimly apprehended, namely, that the antagonism of religion 
and science is due to highly contrasted methods of cognition, which, 
however, are somehow continuous with each other, unless the mind 
be a house hopelessly divided against itself. 

In the meantime let us note that "functional" psychology and 
the so-called "empirical" logic which rests immediately upon it 
have pioneered a path in the same general direction as that indicated 
above. Its bearing upon the philosophy of religion can perhaps be 
most briefly pointed out by passing at once to a consideration of 
some contrasts between pragmatism and the other dominant 
philosophies of the day (for pragmatism is in philosophy what 
functionalism is in psychology and empiricism is in logic). And 
probably the contrast most closely relevant to our subject is that 
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involved in the discussion of the so-called "ego-centric predica- 
ment." 1 It constitutes a chief bone of contention between realism 
and idealism and as such serves well to clarify the position of prag- 
matism as contrasted with both. 

Both realism and idealism seek in primis for what we might call 
the citadel of consciousness, the very core of cognition. This for 
both of them is the act of pure knowledge, that is, knowledge of the 
formal logic type, of the self-evident kind, of the sort that has an 
inherent authenticity. Take, for instance, the point from which 
Bradley begins in building up his system of metaphysics and note 
how it is just what I have called the citadel of consciousness. "To 
think is to judge, and to judge is to criticise, and to criticise is to 
use a criterion of reality. And surely to doubt this would be mere 
blindness or confused self-deception. But if so, it is clear that, in 
rejecting the inconsistent as appearance, we are applying a positive 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things. Ultimate reality is 
such that it does not contradict itself; here is an absolute criterion." 2 
On the other hand, take such a statement as the following on the 
side of realism: "The ultimate terms of knowledge are the terms 
that survive an analysis that has been carried as far as it is possible 
to carry it." 3 Logical analysis, then, is the very ideal of knowledge 
for both philosophies. And, so to speak, around this citadel a 
moat is dug, an important separation between this pure knowledge 
and the innumerable varieties of mere "psychological" knowledge, 
which, indeed, is dangerous ground, infested with the sources of 
error. The depth of this moat is greater than the enemies of truth 
suppose; that is just its practical importance. For though neo- 
realism professes to treat knowledge "as a natural event" and 
bridges the gap between logical knowledge and psychological 
knowledge by means of a nervous system, stimulus-and-response, 
etc., this bridge is truly a drawbridge, for while contact with non- 
logical experience seems plausible enough as a part of this philoso- 
phy, for strategical purposes the connection is actually severed. 4 

1 See Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 129 ff.; also Journal of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, VII. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 136. 3 The New Realism, p. 32. 
4 On this point compare Moore in Creative Intelligence, pp. 105 £. 
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Similarly Bradley, while admitting other possible criteria of reality, 
practically and indeed explicitly makes the difference between them 
and the one taken as the fundamental criterion a difference of kind 
and not of degree. If, then, the real center of knowledge is an 
isolated logical judgment, we have indeed a "predicament." But, 
as it seems to the pragmatist, it is a predicament for the idealist 
no less than for the realist. For the former the difficulty is to con- 
ceive reality, as apprehended from this logical center, as in any 
degree more attractive than a cosmic abstraction. 1 Royce is finally 
no less unsuccessful in demonstrating an absolute which is not 
merely abstract and logical. For the realist, however, the "pre- 
dicament" is no less embarrassing; for his object is not to prove 
the ultimately purposeful character of reality, since his preoccupa- 
tion is with science and not with religion, but to show how the real 
can be discovered as independent of experience. Realism seeks an 
existential sort of independence in reality and cannot find it. 
Idealism finds a qualitative sort of independence in the absolute 
reality and does not want it. And (we cannot repeat- it too often) 
the core of the trouble is that both have really dissociated logical 
knowledge and non-logical experience. And so the predicament is 
not that our human world is ego-centric, but that these philosophies 
have assigned an arbitrary circumference to the cognitive experience 
from within which our exploration and discovery of reality must 
obviously begin. At the core Bergsonism, idealism, and realism 
have this common trait — they assume, as a basic factor in their 
technique of discussion, a hiatus between pure intellect and merely 
"psychological" experience. 

Pragmatism would say, then, that the solution of the deadlock 
must and does come from removing that arbitrary and entirely 
artificial delimitation of intellect. That is done by doing more 
thoroughly what realism purports to do, namely, by regarding 
knowledge as a "natural event"; that is, by taking our functional 
social psychology all the way with us and refusing to drop it when 
formal logic steps in and says "thus far and no farther." In other 
words, we must dig no moat about the citadel of pure knowledge, 

1 See, for instance, chap, xxvii, "Ultimate Doubts," in Bradley's Appearance 
and Reality. 
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because, forsooth, pure knowledge, or logical thought, is not a 
citadel at all. The real tactics of the intellectual life are indeed 
more akin to modern methods of warfare than to mediaeval. Not 
even the mathematician locks himself in an immovable and impreg- 
nable thought-fortress, but "digs himself in" at whatever point his 
obstacles threaten his advance. That is just what we are all doing 
in all intellectual effort — when face to face with problems, we 
intrench ourselves in those aspects or phases of our whole experience 
which seem at the time to be steadfast and secure and attack the 
uncertainties and perplexities with what seem to be the most avail- 
able or most effective weapons with which our conscious experience 
has furnished us. We are "instrumentalists" in practice, whether 
we are such in theory or not. 

We must, I said, dig no moat around "pure knowledge"; which 
means that the conception with which psychology furnishes us is 
of cognitive activities that are inextricably intermingled with other 
activities of perceptual, sensational, and emotional sorts, which ac- 
tivities in turn are no less inextricably interwoven in the dynamic 
structure of our far-reaching environment. In a word, the physical- 
psychical-social organism we call man is in dynamic connection with 
his environment, and within his complex conscious experience there 
are everywhere dynamic functional connections between the most 
abstract and the most emotional phases of experience and those 
more elementary phases which we call motor, sensory and percep- 
tual. There are no structural cleavages between environment and 
organism nor within the conscious processes of the organism. 1 But, 

1 For a characteristic statement of this so-called functional point of view see 
Irving Miller, The Psychology of Thinking, especially chap. vi. Note also the 
following statements, from the "empirical logic" point of view, as represented in 
A. W. Moore's article, "The Reformation of Logic," in Creative Intelligence: "The 
operations of habit, instinct, perceptions, memory, and anticipation become logical 
when instead of operating as direct stimuli they are employed in a process of inquiry" 

(p. 82). "The conditions under which non-logical conduct becomes logical 

The transformation begins at the point where non-logical processes instead of operating 
as direct unambiguous stimuli and response become ambiguous with consequent inhi- 
bition of conduct This modification of form and function constitutes ' reason ' 

or better reasoning" (p. 83). "It is important to observe that these forms of inter- 
action — instinct and habit, perception, memory, etc. — are not to be located in either 
of the interacting beings [the organism and the environment] but are functions of both. 
The conception of these operations as the private functions of an organism is the 
forerunner of the epistemological predicament" (p. 84; italics mine). 
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some will object, this functionalism goes too far. It psychologizes 
all entities into "instruments," all facts into useful fictions, all 
attainments into adjustments. Instead of exploring the ontologi- 
cally solid shores of reality, we are kept forever floundering in a sea 
of words. For these many centuries the profoundest philosophers 
and the devoutest souls have been seeking permanence in the midst 
of change, unity in the midst of plurality, purpose in the midst of 
mechanism; but now this instrumentalist doctrine gives us all and 
nothing. For our monisms become useless once they are shown to 
be valid only because and in so far as they are useful; permanence 
is shown to be only a relative permanence; and all our faith in 
teleology is shown to be but the by-product of imagination in its 
service of biological and social adjustment. Every adjustment 
remakes both the environment and the organism, and nothing 
abides but adjustment, adjustment and yet more adjustment! 

Is there then nothing to which we may assign some abiding 
metaphysical status ? Let us avoid phenomenalism by assigning 
the metaphysical quality of " reality " to the whole of our experience, 
at a lump sum, at a stroke. Let us stop talking about our experi- 
ence of reality and talk of experience as reality. We shall thus have 
to recognize that in spots, as it were, this real total experience gives 
us a kind of trouble which we have been wont to call unrealness. 
The simplest diagnosis of this trouble is that various elements of 
experience are discovered to fall apart or to become frictional among 
themselves. The established connections of the multifarious ele- 
ments of experience are found to be ruptured. In other words, we 
find that some part, usually a comparatively small part, of experi- 
ence has become "problem." The larger part which retains its 
stability remains "real." In everyday language we call this intact 
portion "fact." The specifically reflective process of thought then 
begins and consists essentially in an examination of the dislocated 
elements of our experience to discover where the tension begins, 
what are the factors most under strain, and to attempt various 
modifications of the involved elements in the effort to restore the 
normal condition of unstrained interaction. The organic vitality 
of experience is such that it is autotherapeutic. Otherwise it 
remains dislocated, fractured, and painful, or it grows well, in time, 
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we hardly know how. In any case experience is reality, though 
sometimes a painful or crippled reality. It is on the whole sound, 
though with parts now here, now there, that are, as it were, out of 
order. 

But, it may be asked, Whence comes this disorder, this disloca- 
tion, this fracture ? The dislocations, the strains, and the ruptures 
are due to uneven growth. They are growing pains, indeed. Some 
part has grown faster, has changed more rapidly, than some other 
part; the skeleton of science, as it were, is pushing the musculature 
of morality and religion too hard. Stress and strain, rupture and 
dislocation, are possible and almost inevitable indeed, just because 
experience as a whole is growing. There are no unrealities for the 
static life, if such a thing there be. 

Is this, then, subjectivism ? No and yes. And again no. Let 
us recall the "ego-centric predicament." We have said that prag- 
matism insists on allowing no metaphysical cleavage between a 
so-called independent entity and a cognizing mind. All cognitions, 
even the most pure logical knowledge acts, are functionally con- 
tinuous with all sorts of psychological and physiological activities. 
Ideation is the clearing-house function of the socio-psycho-physical 
organism. Thoughts are continuous, organically integral, with 
sensations, conations, and affections. Let there be no doubt on 
that point. But sensations, conations, and affections are func- 
tionally related to, organically part and parcel of, things, events, 
men, stars. The nervous system is not merely responsive. It is 
selective and reconstructive. " Stimulus-and-response " realism 
should not obscure the fact that every psychical or psychological 
or physiological event is a function of both the organism and the 
environment, of both the stimulus and the stimulated. Experience, 
particularly knowing, is not something that represents reality or cor- 
responds to reality, but is a reconstructing of reality by itself, within 
itself, in that phase or on that plane or at that juncture which we 
designate as the cognitive activity or the intellectual process of 
human life; which means that to assign metaphysical status to any 
center of reality is as arbitrary as to assign absolute centricity to 
any organ or function of a living organism. If the heart is the 
center, what of the brain ? If the stomach is the center, what of 
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the sympathetic system ? But from the standpoint of the heart's 
correlations with other structures and with other functions the 
heart is the center, and from that of the stomach the stomach is 
the center. So from the standpoint of the correlations of the human 
organism with those multitudinous activities of the world within 
the broad matrix of which its functions operate, from the stand- 
point of the ego, reality is ego-centric. Or, more adequately, from 
the standpoint of human consciousness reality is anthropocentric; 
and if we try to transcend our human viewpoint we still use it. 
We are in an "anthropocentric predicament." But shall we call 
it a "predicament" ? If we persist in doing so, it is simply because 
we cannot school ourselves into relinquishing nai've realism's rep- 
resentational notion of thought and adopting the recreative, recon- 
structive doctrine which psychology presents. 

But if this viewpoint be adopted, what shall we say of truth 
and error? "Truth" must at once appear to be the character of 
such reconstructive activities within conscious experience as result 
in harmonious interaction between the various parts of experience, 
such, in a word, as make for the total well-being of that conscious 
nucleus within reality which we humans are. The test of the 
truth of an idea is its working within experience, with other parts 
of experience, not with things outside of experience. In general, 
the question of the truth or error of any philosophy or religion must 
mean its worth as a great reconstructive function within the broad 
boundaries of common experience. A true religion is a saving reli- 
gion. There is no other test, and there never has been. Humanity 
is too dynamic to accept for long in its soul's concerns any less vital 
test of truth than it applies to the recipes with which it prepares 
its food or to the specifications from which it builds its bridges. 

But, it may be objected, the saving quality of our specifications 
for building bridges seems to be objectively conditioned, whereas the 
saving quality of religious faith seems, in these psychologizing days 
at least, to be inwardly or subjectively conditioned. Is there not, 
then, some incongruousness in judging a religion by its results and 
judging the plan for a bridge likewise by its results ? What is at 
the bottom of this difficulty that common sense seems to feel in 
such a situation ? It is, I think, just this : When the internal dis- 
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locations to which I have referred as "problem" situations (the 
awareness of something "unreal" in our experience) — when these 
occur, we feel an inward compulsion to follow a certain pretty 
definite order in our manipulations and reconstructions by means 
of which we attempt to restore the equilibrium, the harmony, of 
our whole experience. What, then, is this order that we feel com- 
pelled to follow, and what is the source of the compulsion ? 

Briefly the order is this: The more usual sensations have a 
preferential advantage over unusual sensations; habitual attitudes 
over novel; sensational data over conceptual data (in the sense 
of "facts" over "theories"); social standards over individual 
standards ; ' ' primary qualities ' ' over ' ' secondary qualities ' ' ; visual 
and tactual experience over auditory; immediate needs over remote 
ends; safety over mere comfort; quantity over quality; the day's 
work over the evening's pleasure; the useful over the aesthetic. 
Such a list could be indefinitely enlarged. The suggestions made 
are most general. What does this preference mean? "But," an 
objector interposes, "this order is not universal or constant. Men 
often choose the beautiful in place of the useful, if they are involved 
in a clash; men often give the individual's standard right of way 
over the social standard, even though they be martyred for it; men 
often prefer the evening's pleasure to the day's work, even though 
their families go hungry." Even so. And it is just to these 
exceptions that I shall gladly turn in a moment. But I insist for 
the present that these preferential advantages are given by most 
men in most cases. They form the general order of procedure 
when conflicts must be eliminated in experience; that is, unless 
reflection can succeed in rearrangement or modification of one or 
the other or both of the conflicting elements, which is just the 
business of reflective thinking. But in such reflection the one sort 
of element generally has an advantage. What, I ask, does this 
preference mean ? This, that in the continuous reconstruction of 
experience by means of and within itself, what we mean by "evolu- 
tion" is that certain activities precede other activities and so always 
condition the latter. The order in which our human life has 
evolved within the cosmic life is the explanation of the fact that in 
a conflict, say between a toothache and a theory of mental healing, 
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the toothache is very likely to get the right of way. It is easier 
to modify the theory to accommodate the tooth than to modify 
the tooth to accommodate the theory. Physical elements show a 
kind of pre-emption right when spiritual elements seem to collide 
with them. It may not be a matter of mere priority or of mere 
repetition; it may in part be a matter of proportion and organic 
structure. There is no doubt something more than mere chance 
in the fact that mathematics is the oldest science and in a sense 
the normative science. Mathematical science is the ideal of the 
exact sciences, because, probably, the evolution of our conceptual 
thinking has had such a life-history that quantitative and spatial 
thought-forms are indeed nearer to the simpler and more rudimen- 
tary reactions between organism and environment than qualitative 
thought-forms are. 1 In other words, the reconstructive activities 
of the socio-psycho-physical organism have a life-history that makes 
some more original, more basic, and others more secondary, more 
derived. In readjustments within the complex the former have an 
advantage. 

But the order I have spoken of is only general, not universal. 
The exceptions are notable. In the long run they have often 
proved the more salutary. The artistic genius who prefers beauty 
to bread, the martyr who prefers conscience to comfort — these are 
indeed the great saviors and leaders of humanity. Doubtless the 
facts revealed in the general rule have their own usefulness. But 
the only test is value in vital function. The martyrs have demon- 
strated that the priority of the physical over the spiritual is not 
necessarily inherently valid. While we do, as a matter of fact, 
tend to measure the value of any element by comparing it with 
those which seem to have this (evolutionally conditioned) priority, 
this tendency has only the sanction of inveteracy, and must be cor- 
rected if occasion demand. If occasion demand ? And what shall 
be the criterion ? When shall we know that the occasion demands 
it? And how shall we determine which is right, to follow the 
common tendency or to take the less usual method of giving pre- 
cedence to those elements of experience which seem at a disadvan- 

1 Recall Bergson's statement that "intellectuality and materiality have been con- 
stituted in detail by reciprocal adaptation." 
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tage ? Again, there is no standard but the result. Which works 
best? Which achieves the more desirable results? In other 
words, shall we let our attitude toward life be predominantly 
mechanistic or mystical? Or shall we let the former somehow 
serve the latter ? How shall we use the various instruments which 
the past and present have prepared for us and put at our disposal ? 
"Who shall arbitrate?" 

There can be no arbitrament but the results. But how shall 
we evaluate the results, how compare them? There is but one 
answer. To put it bluntly, it is up to us. We are, it seems, pri- 
marily selective organisms, and all that we are, as the past has 
produced us, must rise up and say what sort of result we most 
desire. Is it attainable? We can know only by striving for it. 
What instruments, what "philosophies of life," what faiths, what 
hypotheses shall we use ? Those which experience teaches, as we 
live and strive, are on the whole, in the long run, for the largest 
situation, the most serviceable, those which most adequately attain 
the result we most deeply desire. 

We must remember that for no healthy mind does the whole of 
experience ever need to be reorganized and inwardly readjusted. 
For the most part our experience is sound. We feel it, as a whole, 
to be real. Our world is always made, for the most part, of fact. 
All wholesome progress must rest its weight, as it were, upon this 
mass of fact, of reality. But we are truly pragmatic only so long 
as we remember that it is not hopelessly final fact, just because it 
is not independent of our reconstructive vital activities. We can 
rest upon a great ocean liner — solid and substantial it indeed seems 
as compared with the unstable waters glimpsed over the rail — not 
as one might rest in a prison, but as one rests in his home, because 
we are conscious that even the liner's mighty bulk is in some real 
degree responsive to our control. In fine, a fact world which is 
independent of our experience is as likely to be a hopeless world as 
a hopeful world. If our intelligence is not creative, reconstructively 
creative, then, so far as religious interests are concerned, it is an 
impotent intelligence. Impotent ? Then, say some, let us turn to 
mysticism. Ah, yes, but your mysticism will not find intellect im- 
potent to criticize and destroy. It will undermine the foundations 
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of mysticism almost inevitably. In other words, if intelligence is 
not creative, then its greatest power is, as the new logic of realism 
claims, analytical. And the only reality which analysis can, in the 
nature of the case, demonstrate is an abstract, atomistic, quanti- 
tative reality. This will satisfy the mechanizing tendencies of the 
mind but will starve the mystical. 

Realism forces on us the enigma of the existence of a trans- 
empirical object of belief; instrumentalism the question of an 
empirical objective of belief, a goal in which belief-contents are 
continually redintegrated. For the instrumentalist the validity 
of the belief-content is inseparable from the reality of the belief- 
objective, and the reality of the objective is a matter of concrete 
experience. To seek it is the only way to prove it. Its reality is 
its realization. Even though it is a "flying goal," it is within expe- 
rience; it is part of a progressive reality. Since it is a part of 
experience, there is no question of its existence, but only of its worth. 

I said that the belief-content is continually redintegrated in the 
objective of the belief. This is a dynamic aspect, especially of reli- 
gious experience, and is vital. Let a man believe today that there 
is a force in nature making for righteousness. The very act of 
belief is itself a force making for righteousness, and it is a force 
which stands rooted and grounded in nature. Let a nation go to 
war to prove that might is not right, that rather right is might, and 
lo ! right becomes might with every blow struck, with every battle 
fought. In a word, we see a world struggling to renew itself through 
human moral progress. If men cherish for generations a faith in 
something they call divine, behold the world through the power of 
that faith becomes divine. The more sublimely moral men believe 
the world-life to be, the more sublimely moral it thereby becomes 
and is. In so far as we are a humanity believing in God, God is, in 
believing humanity. Our little definitions are brittle and partial. 
But the sweep of faith in its vast social reaches, its historical self- 
transformation, its renewing and creative power, is beyond the 
petty contradictions of its own small parts, which indeed grow just 
by mutual modification. A world believing in its own spiritual 
significance ipso facto has spiritual significance. In a large and 
world-historic sense it is at least a minimal truth that the belief 
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in God is self-authenticating. Man has found God by seeking him. 
Is one's country something real, other than himself ? No. With- 
out faith in one's country there is no country. The faith of 
Americans in America is America. The belief-content is redinte- 
grated in the objective and the objective is redintegrated in the 
content. The experienced objective is fresh material for belief- 
content. The enriched content is a new and better instrument for 
a growing objective. 

And so the world's God is one who lives and moves and has his 
being in his world. He cannot live if the world dies. And the 
world lives, and lives divinely, if we strive more and more humanly. 
And we do so strive, if we believe in ourselves. 

Do we then believe in ourselves ? Do we believe in our better 
selves, the selves we may become ? Does America believe in its 
better self ? Does the world believe in its better self ? The only 
answer is action, choice, decision. History is recording and will 
appraise the great decisions. The individual, in so far as he can 
appraise his own choices, does know whether he believes in himself. 
To anyone but a misanthrope, to anyone who has escaped the 
malady of him who says, "The more I know of men the more I 
admire my dog," there is no question as to the moral grandeur of 
common human life. 

Why, then, once more, do men cleave to "the true, the good, 
the beautiful," following the lure of an ever unfolding and ever 
renewing nobleness ? Why do men believe in their better selves ? 
Because, once more, they are selective organisms, and this is what 
they select. Why try to go behind it ? Shall we say that this type 
of selection is itself the result of "natural selection"? Let us 
say so. There is something very heartening in such a statement, 
after all. 

But, of course, the notion of "natural selection" is not meant 
to be heartening. It is a generalization meant for the intellect, not 
the heart. And so we have "mechanism and mysticism" on our 
hands again. But if " intelligence " is "creative," let us remember 
that it is a mystical intelligence as well as a mechanistic intelligence, 
that it is in some situations extremely mystical, in others extremely 
mechanistic; in most situations of common life it has any one of 
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many complexions, ranging anywhere from the one extreme to the 
other. If our social experience is the evolutional background of 
the mystical moments, and if our manipulation of the physical 
environment of the mechanistic moments, and if religion and the 
religious problem consist, originally, just in our confronting of the 
otherwise physical-seeming world in emotion-provoking situations 
wherein we irresistibly react with the attitudes, concepts, and feel- 
ings of our social dispositions, the assertion of our selfhood — if this 
is true, then the religious outlook of our day can be nothing less 
than our purpose to direct, by the most efficient manipulation we 
can devise, all the energies and activities which enter in any way 
into our experience, toward the realization of those ends which, 
when our most wholesome self is stirred to appraisal, we are com- 
pelled, by the urgency of life within us, to choose and champion. 
And the sort of thought-forms, whether mathematical or poetical, 
coldly quantitative or vividly dramatic, which we most habitually 
use will be determined by the character of that particular small 
portion of the vast task to which we may have laid our hands. 



